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Left to right: Randy Meisner, Bernie Leadon, Don Felder, Glenn Frey and Don Henley 


Fear of Flying? 


How the Eagles soar with limited vision 


By Peter Herbst 

They are roundly and endlessly criti- 
cized, especially in bastions of sophisti- 
cation like Boston and New York. It’s al- 
leged that their music is derivative, their 
lyrics empty, their overall presentation a 
rehash of the classic styles of LA rock 
(Buffalo Springfield, the Byrds, CSN&Y). 
One ranking member of rock’s effete corps 
of impudent snobs (an aggregation I’m 
usually proud to be associated with) has 
gone so far as to call them “jocks.” This 
salvo was precipitated by an Jn Concert in 
which several of the Eagles wore football 
jerseys (or some such attire) and the kind 
of flashy, colored sneakers one sees on bet- 
ter basketball courts; Bernie Leadon in 
particular looked like one of those 30-ish 
Berkeley types whose insistent, comba- 
tive elbows are remembered long after a 
ludicrously hard-fought contest has end- 
ed. 

I find myself drawn to the aforemen- 
tioned criticisms (except for the one about 
jocks — who says an athletic American 
can’t rock as well as a skinny-legged, ane- 
mic Englishman?). The Eagles have long 
frustrated me: topnotch in their execu- 
tion, they've always seemed to lack ori- 
ginality, depth, significance — the quali- 
ties that make a band’s music worth 
thinking about. They’ve never taken 
chances, so though they’ve never fallen on 
their faces, they’ve never succeeded be- 
yond our wildest dreams either. And yet, 
the Eagles are the best country-tinged 
rock band we have. 

One of the reasons the Eagles are so fre- 
quently knocked (and, concomitantly, so 
widely known) is their singles track re- 
cord. None of the other Western rock 
groups or singer-songwriters has had any- 
where near their kind of success. Neither 
the Grateful Dead nor Little Feat nor 
Jackson Browne nor even Joni Mitchell 
has had six hit singles (‘““Take It Easy,” 
“Witchy Woman,” ‘Peaceful Easy Feel- 


The Eagles take it to the people 


ing,’ ‘‘Tequila Sunrise,’ ‘Already 
Gone,” ‘“‘The Best of My Love” — with 
the brilliant new ‘“‘One of These Nights”’ 
now scurrying up the charts). The very 
‘“‘pop-ness”’ of most of these records is 
what turns a lot of people off, and even 
more people on. “Take It Easy’ came 
during the ‘“‘Horse with No Name” per- 
iod, when it seemed as if everybody was 
ripping off Neil Young (we grow old — can 
you imagine anyone trying to imitate Neil 
now”). At the time, the main point of con- 
tention concerning “Take It Easy” was 
certainly not whether the footloose ambi- 
ence of the Southwest was being ade- 
quately conveyed; it was whether lead 
singer Glenn Frey was copying the sing- 
ing style of Neil Young or Jackson 
Browne. (I opted for Young but have sub- 
sequently been proved wrong — Glenn 
Frey is Jackson Browne without a cutting 
edge, and Jackson never had much of a 
cutting edge.) 

“Take It Easy” was a glib glamoriza- 


tion of hippie insouciance with a lot of 


pseudo-insight thrown in (“Don’t let the 
sound of your own wheels drive you crazy” 
indeed), and it established the Eagles in 


uensy qog 


many critics’ minds as a plastic version of 
the great LA bands of the past. But what 
the Eagles were doing was selling LA, that 
great American myth factory, to the hin- 
terlands. They were packaging West- 
Coast cool, West-Coast hedonism and the 
Southwest’s spaciousness for the farm-girl 
in Iowa or the kids in the third-floor walk- 
up in Chelsea, not for East Coast sophis- 
ticates. 

The Eagles are charter members of the 
LA music scene, a loose and fluctuating 
aggregation of musician-celebrities that 
can, at times, become suffocatingly tight. 
(One prominent female singer has men- 
tioned that it’s as easy to find a new back- 
up musician in her backyard as it is a lov- 
er.) Among those in this circle who have 
been close to the Eagles, in terms of artis- 
tic intent, are Jackson Browne and Joni 
Mitchell. Browne co-authored ‘‘Take It 
Easy” with Glenn Frey and appears on 
the back of Desperado, so it might be sur- 
mised that he and the Eagles have influ- 
enced each other; there’s a rumor going 
‘round that Mitchell’s “‘Car on a Hill’ was 
written about Frey and that Frey and Don 
Henley’s “The Best of My Love” was di- 
rected to Mitchell, but I’m told that half 
the male musicians in LA claim that Blue 
was written about them. 

Whatever the personal connections, 
Mitchell, Browne and the Eagles all por- 
tray the actions and sensibilities of the ac- 
tors on this particular stage. Browne and 
Mitchell, however, are interpreters; the 
Eagles merely reflect. From the subject 
matter that life in LA provides, the two 
solo performers distill very personal im- 
ages. As artists and thinkers, they im- 
pose their visions and judgments upon the 
daily flow of events. The Eagles, artisans 
for the masses, chronicle their exper- 
iences and the experiences of those 
around them as reporters, without a well- 
defined point of view, through images 

Continued on page 20 
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Marcus's Magical Mystery Train 


Mything American music 


By Ken Emerson 

These are indeed, as Greil Marcus 
writes, ‘“‘times:‘when pop culture and pol- 
itics have lost their grander mythic di- 
mensions, when there are no artists and 
no politics to create community, and ev- 
ery fan is thrown back on himself” — 
playing possum, as Carly Simon sings. 
(And she and her husband comfortably 
embody this era of reduced expectations 
in which we applaud the Rolling Stones 
not because they still challenge or change 
us but becaise, well, they’re still the 
Stones. I’m not at all sure that the ’70s are 
to be deplored. Because we (to use the 
60s’ favorite pronoun) are no longer as 
one the ’70s enjoy a musical pluralism the 
previous decade never knew. That Bob 
Dylan, Eugene McCarthy, Huey Newton 
and everyone else you might care to name 
have been whittled down to size, that this 
is a time without heroes (only People), 
may be an occasion for sadness, but cer- 
tainly not for despair. Like growing up, 
disillusionment is painful, but there are 
worse things to be thrown back on than 
one’s self, and if it can be disheartening, it 
is also very necessary to learn to make the 
best of a diminished thing. The marvel of 
Greil Marcus’s Mystery Train: Images of 
America in Rock ’n’ Roll Music (Dutton, 
275 pp., $8.95) is that it grimly registers 
the diminution yet at the same time her- 
oically restores, not only to pop culture 


but to America itself, their ‘grander 
mythic dimensions.” It is, quite simply, 
the finest book ever written about rock ’n’ 
roll. 
Marcus takes his cue from Leslie Fied- 
ler, whom he acknowledges and quotes: 
... to be an American (unlike being 
English or French or whatever) is pre- 
cisely to imagine a destiny rather than 
to inherit one; since we have always 
been, insofar as we are Americans at 
all, inhabitants of myth rather than 
history.... 
(It’s surprising that Marcus doesn’t make 
more use of Fiedler, whose famous obser- 
vation that most classic American books 
seem written for young boys, for ex- 
ample, would enhance Marcus’s thesis 
that rock ’n’ roll, still primarily the mu- 
sic of teenagers, is very much a part of the 
American cultural tradition.) Because 
ours is a new country, the argument runs, 
and we, the offspring of immigrants, are 
often still newer to it, our visions of-our- 
selves and of the place we inhabit are not 
historically preordained but imagina- 
tively created. Rock music is as much a 
mythic undertaking as other media of 
American culture, high and low; like Hen- 
ry James, Elvis Presley is a self-made 
man. 
And Mystery Train is a mythic under- 
taking. To read it as history would be fol- 
ly, for it renders the past in facile carica- 


ture: the Puritans, for instance, become 
“those gloomy old men,” as if Nathaniel 
Hawthorne had had the last word on 
them. Marcus devotes each chapter to one 
performer or group, but what he gives us 
are not quite biographies (the facts are too 
sketchy) and, although there is a wealth 
of insightful criticism, not quite critiques 
(the hyperbole is too extreme, the judg- 
ments too subjective). Instead, Marcus is 
writing legend, making Harmonica 
Frank, Robert Johnson, the Band, Sly 
Stone and Elvis Presley seem larger than 
life (whereas today even the biggest stars 
seem smaller than their stardom), mak- 
ing popular music matter as it so rarely 
seems to in the ’70s, when it has been re- 
duced to “Random Notes” in Rolling 
Stone. 

Enacting the very fictive process it ce- 
lebrates, Mystery Train creates myth by 
infusing each career with high drama, by 
making four its subjects exorbitant claims 
with such earnest energy that one is swept 
into a suspension of disbelief. Is it really 
true, as Marcus writes, that Robert John- 
son ‘‘seemed to take more pure pleasure 
out of making music than any other Del- 
ta singer’? It probably isn’t (did Missis- 
sippi John Hurt derive less pure plea- 
sure?), but one doesn’t stop to debate. 
Does the Band deserve to be called, twice, 
“the best band in the world”? Marcus 

Continued on page 28 
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The Art Ensemble of Chicago 
Makes “Great Black Music” 


On the road to freedom 


By Bob Blumenthal 

Quietly, with hardly any notice in the 
national jazZ community, an extremely 
significant anniversary was celebrated in 


Chicago this past May. The Association: 


for the Advancement of Creative Musi- 
cians (AACM), a collective effort of black 
musicians based in Chicago and founded 
by pianists Richard Abrams and Jodie 
Christian, bassist Malachi Favors and 
drummer Phil Cohran, was ten years old. 
Of the 50 or 60 individuals who have been 
affiliated with the AACM and the vari- 
ous groups they have formed, none has 
had a more sustained impact on the fu- 
ture of the new music (relabeled ‘“‘Great 
Black Music” by the association) than the 
members of the Art Ensemble of Chi- 
cago. Net surprisingly, a concert by the 
Art Ensemble proved to be one of the 
highlights of the anniversary concert 
series. 

Any performance by the Art Ensemble 
is newsworthy, since demand for their ser- 
vices has been minimal in this country; 
the Chicago concert was something of a 
reunion, however, bringing the Ensem- 
ble’s five members together publicly for 
the first time in several months. Favors, 
Joseph Jarman and Don Moye had been 
living and playing in Chicago, but 1974 
found Roscoe Mitchell based in East 
Lansing and Lester Bowie dividing his 
time between St. Louis and New York. 
Such geographic disparity among a unit 
that not only played but also lived toge- 
ther in the past led to speculation that 
“the most significant and creative group 
in the new music since the original Or- 
nette Coleman and John Coltrane quar- 
tets’” (Michael Cuscuna) had disbanded. 
But the Chicago concert gave notice (re- 


Top row (from left): Don Moye, Roscoe Mitchell, Malachi Favors. Bottom row (from left): 


Joseph Jarman, Lester Bowie 


iterated by Jarman in his recent visit to 
Boston) that rumors of the Art Ensem- 
ble’s death had been greatly exaggerated. 

While I would agree with Cuscuna’s as- 
sessment of the Art Ensemble’s impor- 
tance, as would many other critics, most 
of us would be basing our opinion on lim- 
ited exposure to the group’s music. The 
city of Boston, for example, has been vis- 
ited by the Art Ensemble only once, and 
in that instance the circumstances (the 
group was returning from Europe in 1971 
and reportedly gave a virtually im- 
promptu concert at the New England 
Conservatory) were such that almost no 
one was aware of the Ensemble’s pre- 
sence. Far too many of the Ensemble’s 
champions are familiar only with recor- 
dings (there are roughly two dozen under 
the names of either the Art Ensemble or 
individual members), most of which are 
on small, poorly distributed domestic 
(Delmark, Nessa) and even more obscure 
foreign (BYG Actuel, America) labels. 
Prestige did distribute two European al- 
bums domestically and Atlantic signed 
the group to a two-record contract after 
their return, but the Art- Ensemble re- 
mained a far-from-commercial proposi- 
tion. The current plan is to release future 
recordings on their own independent la- 
bel. “This movement is learning,” Jar- 
man explains, “‘that it isn’t interested, ne- 
cessary or required to depend on the capi- 
talist structure to survive.” 

The prospect of witnessing an Art En- 
semble performance remains remote, 
which doesn’t bother Jarman and his “‘fel- 
low workers” (“It’s more involved than 
just music: the only way we have been 
able to survive has been to see ourselves 

Continued on page 8 
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Ensemble 


Continued from page 6 

as more than a band’’) as much as their 
admirers. “The Art Ensemble will never 
come to Boston to play in a nightclub, for 
example, unless they pay us rock ’n’ roll 
money, which isn’t going to happen,” Jar- 
man says. “But then that wouldn’t be as 
interesting as coming and having fun and 
playing for people who listen to you. The 
material level doesn’t exist for us any- 
more. We have killed it. It is dead. We 
don’t deal with it. You can’t deal with it 
from a material base, because it’s not 
happening. Where it’s happening is on a 
spiritual level.” 

For a listener to partake of the music on 
this spiritual level, s/he must have di- 
gested the innovations of Ornette Cole- 
man, John Coltrane, Ceci! Taylor and Al- 
bert Ayler; otherwise, the Art Ensemble is 
relegated to the status of incomprehen- 
sible and perhaps unlistenable avant- 
garde. The techniques of early-’60s “new 
music’’ — the barrage of percussive body 
rhythms, non-metric bass lines, ahar- 
monic tone clusters, collective ensemble 
blowing, ‘and an entire range of over- 
tones, harmonics and false register saxo- 
phone sounds — were all in use at the 
time of the AACM’s inception in 1965 and 
thus form a part of the Art Ensemble’s 
heritage as surely as the more accepted 
contributions of Armstrong, Ellington, 
Parker, Monk, etc. In other words, the 
new music of Coleman, Ayler, et al. had 
been digested by the Chicago musicians 
and offered a starting point rather than an 
end in itself. “Is jazz as we know it dead 
yet?” an interlocutor asks Lester Bowie in 
his trumpet solo “Jazz Death?” “Well,” 
Bowie replies, ‘‘that all depends on what 
you know.” 

The recorded evolution of the Art En- 
semble suggests an attempt to deal with 
more pertinent questions which the pre- 
ceding innovators had left unanswered. 
How could this new universe of instru- 
mental sounds, for example, be more tho- 
roughly explored, more totally integrated 
into the performing context? More critic- 
ally, what of the issue of group form? The 
freest “‘new music’’ bands, those of Tay- 





lor and Ayler, and the most daring per- 
formances of Coleman (Free Jazz) and 
Coltrane (Ascension) had all retained the 
ensemble series-of-soloists structure of 
earlier jazz forms; rhythms may Have 
gained complexity, but they were still laid 
down by “rhythm sections” beneath horn 
soloists. Could the borders of composi- 
tion be made as flexible as those of in- 
strumental technique had proved to be? 
This, in the words of critic Terry Martin, 
was the major challenge: ‘“‘the devel- 
opment of musical forms which reflect 
and contain the revolutionary freedoms of 
improvisation.” 

These issues had been addressed be- 
fore, most often, it is curious to note, by 
earlier Chicagoans. Lennie Tristano, Lee 
Konitz and company (practitioners of 
“Great White Music’’) had played with 
spontaneous form as early as 1949, while 
Sun Ra and his Arkestra were already 
stretching form through shifting -instru- 
mental groupings on such 1965 recor- 


Roscoe Mitchell: A musician’s garden of horns” 
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dings as The Magic City and The Helio- 
centric Worlds. The spontaneity of Ra’s 
forms, however, was limited by the size of 
his ensemble — a 15-piece Arkestra can 
only be coordinated through a large de- 
gree of discipline, something Ra has al- 
ways been ready to impose. It was left for 
a smaller unit to pursue the goal of a con- 
temporary form. 

Enter the AACM, and specifically the 
members of the Art Ensemble. Richard 
Abrams, a recognized hard-bop pianist 
who accompanied many famous soloists 
during their visits to Chicago, was appar- 
ently the prime mover in the associa- 
tion’s early days; it was his Experimental 
Band which gave many young Chicago- 
ans their first extended contact with the 
new music and led to the formation of the 
AACM in 1965. Alto saxophonist Roscoe 
Mitchell and bassist Malachi Favors were 
early members of the Experimental Band; 
Mitchell persuaded fellow reedman Jo- 
seph Jarman to join in 1965, and trum- 









peter Lester Bowie enlisted after his arri- 
val in Chicagg in 1966. All four shared a 
background in blues, rock ’n’ roll and 
hard-bop gigs, and all four began to 
stretch their conceptions under the tute- 
lage of Abrams. 

The first recording on which several of 
these men appeared defined the future di- 
rection. of their explorations. Sound (Del- 
mark) is by Roscoe Mitchell’s 1966 sextet, 
which included Bowie and Favors. One of 
several AACM groups recorded at the 
time (others were led by Jarman, Abrams 
and Anthony Braxton), the Mitchell Sex- 
tet displays the most challenging ideas as 
well as the collective power to realize 
these experiments most fully. ““Ornette,”’ 
the high-energy opening piece, defines 
where the new music had already been; in 
its furious horn solos, cataclysmic Alvin 
Fielder-drumming, use of cello by Lester 
Lashley and frenzied restatement of the 
opening theme, it seems to bow to Ayler 
as well as Coleman. ‘‘Sound,” a side-long 
affair, finds each musician creating his 
own abstract context by exploring the full 
range of his instrument’s unorthodox 
sounds. Shrieks, moans and sputters are 
developed through contrast and vari- 
ation by the sextet, as noise elements be- 
come transformed into language. Par- 
ticularly impressive (here and through- 
out the album) is Lester Bowie, the first 
brass player since Don Cherry to arrive at 
a coherent and totally contemporary per- 
spective. 

Finally — and most significantly — 
there is “The Little Suite,” constructed 
without solos and employing a variety of 
“little instruments” (harmonica, recor- 
der, whistle, rattles, etc.) in alternation 
with the trumpet and saxes. The idea was 
to create ‘‘a suite of colors,” constantly 
modulating as the instrumentation of the 
sextet continued to shift. A simple, child- 
like theme serves as focus, its mood ra- 
ther than its structure defining the form 
of the performance. ““The Little Suite” is 
successful on both its own terms and as an 
augury of Mitchell’s future. 

But spontaneous group creation of this 
nature was difficult to sustain in a sextet 
setting. All of the participating musi- 
cians needed to be both thoroughly sym- 
pathetic and unconfined enough to lead 

Continued on page 26 
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As Time Goes By: 
The Last of the Piano 


Beverly 


Play 


By Peter Birge 
I'm like a jukebox. I never know what I’m 
gonna play until I get up there and look at 
people’s faces. 

—Beverly Siscoe 


“Bye Bye Blackbird,” a nightly regular 
at Chez Freddy’s Lounge, stares vacantly 
at the ice cubes in his Scotch and soda 
while the lady sings a sad song. Beside 
him on a stool, “For The Good Times” 
daubs a tear on his eye. Beverly Siscoe, 
the bar pianist, is playing his favorite 
number and he hums along before chok- 
ing up on sentiment. 

It’s almost midnight on the Thursday 
before Fourth of July weekend, and the 
tables are empty, except for the one where 
“Toot Toot Tootsie” is whispering to 
“Never on Sunday.” But the piano lady 
has built up a following that won’t quit. 
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Playing “Yesterday” today: Beverly Siscoe 
struts her stuff (and flaunts the 45 she 
wrote and recorded) for Chez Freddy's 
steadies 


Any moment now, the pay phone out back 
may ring. ‘“‘Deep Purple,” soused and 
homesick in a faraway motel room, will be 
pleading with Dick the barkeep to stretch 
the phone cord out of the booth so he can 
hear his request. Beverly will oblige, tick- 
ling the ivories on her Fender Rhodes 50 
feet away. “Ah,” “Deep Purple”’ will sigh 
over long distance. 

“T know them all by their songs,” Bev- 
erly says. “Somebody walks in, I’ll say 
‘Here Comes “Deep Purple.” ’ When I 
sing their songs, I try to think of an ex- 
perience in my life. So I sing with all my 
heart. Actually, sometimes I start crying, 
too, I really do...” 

Especially when Beverly sings of job se- 
curity. The piano bar is dying an un- 
ceremoniously hasty death in Boston. As 
of now, only a half-dozen lounges remain. 
Increasingly of late, tavern owners have 
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been converting their establishments to 
singles clubs and booking rock ’n’ roll 
acts. Within a couple of years, the only 
way to hear Your Song will be to fish out a 
quarter for the jukebox in your booth. An 
age is passing, and the bar pianist is as 
endangered a musical species as the 
Hurdy-Gurdy man. 

“Piano bars always added something to 
a place,” says Pete Herman, president of 
Local No. 9-535 of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. “But they can be a ser- 
ious drag for people who don’t cotton to 
sitting around thinking about The Whole 
Thing.” 

At isolated enclaves like downtown’s 
Chez Freddy’s, on Bromfield Street near 
Jordan’s, however, ‘Deep Purple’ and his 
cronies do cotton to The Whole Thing. 
From the ceiling eaves over Beverly’s pi- 
ano perch, purple recessed lighting ap- 


pears to meet the cigarette smoke rising; 
imitation stars twinkle down on the 
crowd, who are caught in the amber wash 
from a revolving Schlitz globelight. Pay- 
ing customers here are interested in an 
air-conditioned remembrance of things 
past, and Beverly Siscoe certainly pro- 
vides that. From seven until two, six 
nights a week, her rich, throaty contralto 
permeates the room with nostalgia and re- 
signation. Her style is reminiscent of Ju- 
lie London singing “Easy Street.” 

“You see a few misty eyes now and 
then,” Dick the barkeep says. “If a song 
hits home, ‘you can tell.’ Most of Bev- 
erly’s selections are tinged with melan- 
choly. But this bias is mainly to please her 
guests. The Top-9 requested songs at 
Freddy’s are: “I Left My Heart in San 
Francisco,” ‘‘For The Good Times,” ‘““Tie 
a Yellow Ribbon,” “Yesterday,” ‘“Moon 
River,”’ ‘“‘Misty,” ‘“‘Didn’t We?” “Some- 
where My Love” and ‘‘More.”’ The tenth 
is Beverly’s song, which she plays regu- 
larly. It’s called “It Doesn’t Mean a Thing 
At All,” and she wrote it, she says, to tell 
the story of her life.- Beverly feels so 
strongly about its appeal that she’s re- 
corded it on her own Bevco Music label 
(‘So let’s pretend/You love me only so I 
won't be lonely/But it doesn’t mean a 
thing at all’). 

Beverly’s 12 years in piano bars paral- 
lels the screenplay of Alice Doesn’t Live 
Here Anymore with one exception: the 
right man hasn’t come along to rescue her 
from her dead-end gig. ‘‘I haven’t met my 
Kris Kristofferson yet,’’ she shrugs. She 
started out as a young divorcee with a 
child to support, learning songs from the 
customers in rough bars. Soon she had 
learned enough to develop a solid reper- 
toire, and she then acquired the skills of 
the trade: if a brawl broke out, she’d flow 
with it by playing an upbeat “‘The Lady Is 
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a Tramp.” Within a few years she’d 
graduated to the swankier spots like The 
Persian Room at The Sheraton, or Num- 
ber 3 Park Square. ‘“‘That was one of the 
nicer places,” she recalls. “If somebody 
annoyed the unchaperoned girls who 
came in there, a waiter would bring a card 
on a silver tray that said, ‘Please don’t 
bother the girls.’ ” 

But when the demand for schmaltz 
waned a few years ago, Beverly found her- 
self working taverns again. While her act 
still wins raves at Chez Freddy’s, she be- 
lieves ‘‘the writing is on the wall” for bar 
pianists. ‘“‘When I got this job last No- 
vember, I was really relieved. It was the 
first time I had ever worried about finding 
another job in town. The musical bars are 
dying out, all right, unless . . . sentiment 
makes a comeback. Anyway, nobody’s 
writing the songs anymore to sing with 
feeling.” 

* 


Across town, the Lenox Hotel on Boyl- 
ston Street features a piano room — Dia- 
mond Jim’s Bar — that is more a salon 
that a tavern. If Liberace observed the 
cocktail hour in Boston, he’d probably 
slide onto a seat at the formica bar skir- 
ting Gladys Taupin’s grand, snapping up 
Nabisco crackers and mini-drumstick 
hors d’oeuvres while he admired her 
sprightly Rosenkavalier waltzes. Chan- 
deliers amid ancien regime decor plus the 
-high-tone coterie here leave you thinking 
you’ve stumbled into Louis XIV’s draw- 
ing room. 

Gladys is 77, and she’s become an insti- 
tution at the Lenox in the six years she’s 
played piano there. ‘She does it ,out of 
love; it’s her life’s blood,”’ a patron whis- 
pered to me on a visit early one evening 
several weeks ago. Around 10 pm., celeb- 


rities staying in town drop by for one of 


her sing-alongs. Faye Dunaway and op- 
era star Beverly Sills were recent visitors. 

Gladys’s clientele are fiercely loyal. On 
the closed lid of her piano sits a huge 


brandy snifter, which her devotees stuff 


full of cash after hearing their requests 
(one could argue that Gladys is the 
quaintest, most elegant jukebox in town. 
‘People are hungry for the good music, 
they’re crying out for it,’’ Gladys says, ac- 
counting for her prosperity in what is an 
otherwise bear market for booze music. 

Why is she able to draw such a boffo 
crowd? Gladys, who taught. in conserva- 
tories for 32 years, is legendary for coaxing 
even the shyest into song and for soothing 
the jangliest of nerves. She developed this 
talent by doing volunteer work in music 
therapy in mental asylums. In one parti- 
cularly stubborn case, Gladys managed to 
get a catatonic who hadn’t spoken for 
eight years to do a catchy solo from Ma- 
dame Butterfly. “‘She did ‘Un Bel Di’ and 
pretty well, too,” Gladys says. “She 
wasn’t too far off key either.”” On another 
occasion, she conducted 150 of the most 
excitable patients in a state hospital; no- 
body had a seizure. 

When I arrived at Diamond Jim’s, 
Gladys was performing the “Moonlight 
Sonata”’ by request to the pained delight 
of a distinguished looking visitor who 
rubbed his temples until the final chord 
(guests don’t cry here, they sensitize). 
And when Gladys broke into “‘Can’t Help 
Lovin’ That Man of Mine,” “Moonlight 
Sonata” ’s lady companion started hum- 
ming along. “‘Ah, somebody’s singing,” 
Gladys murmured, casting a_ beatific 


smile her way. Encouraged, the lady- 


tapped a Kool out of her pack and gazed 
up into a ceiling spotlight. Then Gladys 
led her quavering soprano through a med- 
ly from South Pacific. As she ended with 
‘Happy Talk,’ admirers applauded. 
Gladys knows how to find the hidden 
torch singer in every housewife. 


“IT think music is more important than 
religion,’’ Gladys asserts. And, she adds, 
wagging her finger as we converse during a 
break, “If I were only a little younger, I’d 
put my singers here in a covered wagon 
and park it at the corner of Essex and 
Boylston Streets. I tell you, even the 
hoodlums there would stop and listen, 
and it would do them the world of good, 
too!” 

Although business seems to be booming 
at Diamond Jim’s Bar, there are certain 
signs of decay. Every piano lounge needs 
to draw new blood occasionally in order to 


keep the clientele from becoming too in~ 


grown. But a newcomer who had the tem- 
erity to request “The Girl From Ipa- 
nema” was politely rebuffed. “I’m sorry, I 
don’t know it,” apologized Gladys. Overly 
modish tunes of any period are prohib- 
ited here. “I'll never play ragtime,” 
Gladys confided later. ‘“You see, I was 16 
when Scott Joplin was all the rage, and I 
just can’t stand the stuff.’’ By enforcing 
taste, Gladys realizes that she is striking 
out with customers too young to share 
hers. 

“The piano bar is dying and dying 
fast,”’ she sighs. Certainly, her Top-10 re- 
quests are to the musical right of an es- 
tablishment like Chez Freddy’s (nobody 
there goes by the name of ‘‘Chopin Pre- 
lude in E-flat”’), which makes her act 
even more vulnerable to the onslaught of 
progressive music. The favorites — in- 
cluding “‘I Got Rhythm,” ‘““Embraceable 
You” and selections from Oklahoma, 
Brigadoon and Camelot — go with dai- 
quiris, while Beverly’s go best with bottl- 
ed Buds. 

The Diamond Jim’s set chuckles at the 
notion that Freddy’s is a legitimate piano 
bar (“You mean that, uh, . . . tavern?’’) 
Still, similarities abound. Both piano la- 
dies draw on the same inspirational 
source: the sense that life’s richer illu- 
sions are behind them. And like Beverly, 
Gladys has Her Song, too. She was Gersh- 
win’s last fiancee, she says, and before he 
died he wrote ‘Love Just Walked In,” 
dedicated to her. Friends who know the 
story join her on the piano bench and gin- 
gerly request she play it. And play it 
again. “Deep Purple” and Beverly Sills 
would both drink to that. 

Nonetheless, bar society is losing its 
soft, reflective glow. When times were 
cheerier and drinks were cheaper, pub 
crawlers didn’t mind having a good cry 
when the lady played their song. But few- 
er and fewer customers are in the mood for 
a little mood music anymore. The bar 
scene, says Pete Herman, is “boy meets 
girl now,”’ not boy remembers girl. Kids 
on the make at a swingers’ spot get high 
on quaalude cocktails, a concoction that 
just doesn’t mix with, say, “Over The 
Rainbow.” 

A Rolling Stones freak would criticize 
the bar pianists for excessive soppiness, 
accusing them of being muses for the 
maudlin. But as time goes by, even to- 
day’s Top 40 will acquire a rosy glow. Who 
knows? If Freddy’s survives with its pres- 
ent format for another ten years, Bev- 
erly’s successor might look up from her 
Fender Rhodes and say, “Here Comes 
‘Sympathy For The Devil’ and his buddy, 
‘19th Nervous Breakdown.’” When a 
song reaches a respectable vintage, the 
bar pianist will commit it to memory. 
Putting the soul back into what had been 
given up for Muzak schlock is his spec- 
ialty. 

So, despite all the dire prognistica- 
tions, there’s hope that the piano bar can 
survive. After all, won’t there always be a 
dimly lit tavern downtown? Heck, even 
the most unfeeling types, those hoods on 
the corner of Essex and Boylston, have to 
get ‘“‘sensitized’”” sometime. Maybe by 
then they'll have the sense to know where 
to get blue with a little style and class. 





“Love Just Walked In”: Gladys Taupin 
offers’ musical therapy to the inmates of 
Diamond Jim’s Bar 
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By Michael Bloom 

There are three bands who have had by 
far the greatest part in shaping progres- 
sive rock. Soft Machine brought the tech- 
niques and ideals of jazz to a rock frame- 
work while Procol Harum insinuated an 
equally strong Baroque and classical in- 
fluence. But it was King Crimson who 
tore rock open in an effort to find out what 
makes it tick. Where they succeeded, they 
devised powerful tools for the construc- 
tion of new music. Where they failed, they 
at least left music so fragmented it could 
be further explored by lesser artists. No 
other band has broken so clearly with past 


From left: David Cross, John Wetton, Robert Fripp, Bill Bruford 


Reflections in a Crimson Eye 


Putting King Fripp in his place 


traditions to set traditions of its own. 
The mastermind behind King Crimson 
is guitarist Robert Fripp, who looks like a 
fin de siecle bank clerk. Fripp grew up on 
traditional jazz, modern classical music 
and a little bit of rock ’n’ roll. He was 
taught to play the guitar by a piano teach- 
er. His style doesn’t fit comfortably into 
any category, and he is uniquely free of 
cliche. On his only pre-Crimson recor- 
ding, The Cheerful Insanity of Giles, Giles 
and Fripp, he plays in a stilted imitation- 
jazz style, facile and none too convincing. 
At that point he could have become a ses- 
sion player around London, because his 


virtuosity was considerable. Instead, he 
undertook to craft a new style of expres- 
sion that would use the hybrid vocabu- 
lary he knew. 

And so King Crimson was formed. 
Drummer Michael Giles was one of the 
cheerfully insane, with a seemingly ran- 
dom attack. Ian McDonald, on wood- 
winds and keyboards, had a taste for bo- 
hemian jazz structures. Bassist Greg 
Lake, of the honeyed voice and clockwork 
playing, was almost depressingly sane. 
Peter Sinfield, the most grandiose poet 
rock has ever harbored, was responsible 
for words and pictures. 


The first King Crimson album, Jn the 
Court of the Crimson King, was no cheer- 
ful insanity. Psychedelic nightmares 
stretched and swelled into impalpable 
universal truths, e.g. “Knowledge is a 
deadly friend when no one sets the rules.” 
The music was bleak, heavy, icy, febrile, 
changing its shape according to sinister 
whim, leaving profound malaise in its 
wake. The Mellotron, introduced by the 
Moody Blues as a mantra for mindless de- 
light, became here an augur of dire for- 
tunes. However, the record was called an 
observation: not what Crimson was, 

Continued on page 14 





What do Jonathan Edwards, 
Bonnie Raitt, Aerosmith, 
Livingston Taylor, Orphan, 


Loudon Wainwright IIT, 


Charles Lloyd and Charles Mariano 
have in common? 


They’ve all recorded albums at 
Intermedia. 


If you’re up, coming up, or just starting 
out, you too can experience the same 
total professional service as these ar- 


tists. Call now for an appointment and 


see our studio. 


Intermedi 





“Will O’The Wisp” has to be 
one of the mosttastefulrock __ 
presentations of recent years. 
Leon Russell makes his key- 
board work and singing speak 
in unpretentious, yet uncom- 
promising terms. 
—Will Smith 

Omaha World-Herald 





This is Leon’s first album 
in some time, but it was 
unquestionably worth the 
wait...itis the best album 
he has ever recorded. 
—Fjnal Mix 


SR-2138 


Includes the hit single “Lady Blue” 


Produced by Denny Cordell and Leon Russell Distributed by MCA Records 
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Crimson 


Continued from page 12 
merely what they saw. 

Fripp’s vocabulary was well-suited to 
this new madness. He took “21st Century 
Schizoid Man” out of the 12-bar blues for- 
mat and created a performance piece with 
highly intense vamping. His acoustic gui- 
tar figures in the moralistic ballads ‘‘Epi- 
taph” and “In the Court of the Crimson 
King”? sound little death knells. He’d 
found a statement suited to his language. 

Whether it was meant to be a one-shot 
observation or not, the band didn’t last 
beyond one tour. Lake joined Keith 
Emerson in the most mechanical super- 
group of all time. McDonald and Giles 
produced an album on their own, which 
trafficked in the same sort of expression 
but didn’t express much of anything. 
Fripp, who was just finding his niche, felt 
that the Crimson concept and music was 
too good to pass up. Gathering some cro- 
nies from the British free jazz scene and 
such former members as would still speak 
to him, he put together — almost single- 
handedly — the second album, In the 
Wake of Poseidon. It was very much like 
the first album — the title track was a 
dead ringer for “Epitaph”? — except that 
it included a four movement instrumen- 
tal series called ‘The Devil’s Triangle.” 
The four sequences were improvisations of 
various degrees of organization; Fripp was 
beginning to be interested in spontane- 
ous collective expression. 

Hanging about with Keith Tippett, the 
vastly underrated piano player without 
whom Poseidon would not have been pos- 
sible, Fripp devised a new project and 
wrote the “Lizard” suite for a proposed 
tour and live album. He assembled and 
rehearsed Gordon Haskell, who had sung 
one track on Poseidon and could play 
bass; Mel Collins, who had filled in on sax 
and flute; precision drummer Andrew 
McCulloch; Tippett and a number of 
woodwind and brass players, but the tour 
fell apart when Tippett decided to begin 
his own traveling circus, Centipede. 
Fripp’s answer to this dilemma was typi- 
cally casual, yet typically possessed: he 
took the band into the studio, threw the 
carefully rehearsed charts out the win- 
dow and had them improvise new ar- 
rangements while the tapes were run- 
ning. (Not having a touring ensemble at 
that point, he played several gigs with 
Centipede and produced their album, as 
well as guesting on two Van der Graaf 
Generator albums.) 

Despite its preposterous origins, Liz- 





Leapin’ Lizard: Robert Fripp (right) and Keith Tippett (left) after the “Poseidon Adventure” 


ard is one of Crimson’s most formal al- 
bums. It is also so terrifying and beau- 
tiful that it makes the misanthropy of the 
previous albums irrelevant. Fripp ad- 
dresses heroes long dead and causes long 
abandoned. The solo on “Prince Rupert’s 
Lament” shows considerable maturity — 
he describes the work that sounds most 
like it, the No Pussyfooting album with 
Eno, as the best music he’s ever played. 

Fripp was now beginning to deal in 
highly complex and detailed music, and 
when he began to rehearse his next band 
(singer Boz Burrell from Centipede, 
drummer Ian Wallace, bassist Rick Kemp 
and Mel Collins), his instructions quickly 
escalated from ‘“‘Well, let’s play in G mi- 
nor for a while and see what happens” to 
‘“‘Now play that theme backwards ‘with 
the accent alternating between the sec- 
ond and fourth beats of each measure and 
with an extra beat every 20th bar.” Kemp 
stuck it out for five days, until he felt the 
music was being swallowed up by the 
mathematics. Stranded without a bass- 
ist, Fripp began to teach Boz. Three 
weeks later, they were recording /slands. 
In order to accommodate Boz’s decidedly 
limited skills, the changes were kept sim- 
ple. The album is quite pretty and not at 
all blustery; Fripp describes it as “‘re- 
signed.” 

In assembling these bands, Fripp pick- 
ed trios that played well together and 
then sat in with them. (Lake might have 
stuck with McDonald and Giles had he 
not received a better offer — and now the 
trio was drifting away from Fripp very 
quickly.) Earthbound, an import-only se- 
lection of live tapes recorded on an Amer- 
ican tour, shows the trio slipping into 
leaden 12-bar vamps and receiving 


Fripp’s manic solos with a total lack .of 


empathy. Earthbound is almost every- 
body’s least favorite King Crimson al- 
bum. Fripp has since admitted that the 
album was released to prove that the 
band should have broken up. 

At this stage Fripp flipped out in ear- 
nest, firing the band and long-time lyri- 
cist Sinfield, getting heavily into magic as 
practiced by shrouded American sha- 
mans and sustaining a nervous break- 
down — all at once. The breakdown was 
due to frustration with the band and 
musical constipation — all the material 
that the Jsland band couldn’t do. Obser- 
vers thought King Crimson defunct. 

Meanwhile, the world had caught up to 
the group. A body of European music was 
assimilating and acting on Fripp’s styl- 
istic contributions — the spectacles of 


Genesis, the uncompromising and rococo. 


Van der Graaf Generator, the ethereal 
Italian school. A couple of Simon and 
Continued on page 19 














66 At this point Fripp flipped out in earnest, firing the 
band and long-time lyricist Sinfield, getting heavily 
into magic as practiced by shrouded American 
shamans and sustaining a nervous breakdown all 
at once. Observers ruled King Crimson dead. 99 
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Crimson 


Continued from page 14 
Garfunkel fans had formed a band, and 
with the addition of a super-proficient 
guitar player, its sound grew lush and ex- 
pansive in a suspiciously Crimson man- 
ner. The band was Yes. 

The critics paid attention, too, if only to 
condemn. An entire school of critical 
thought, led by the writers at Creem, dis- 
missed the Crimson influence as ‘“‘tech- 
noflash.”” They claimed that Crimson’s 
painstaking discipline of sound was the 
product of nothing more profound than 
the Anglican version of the work ethic — 
that of a job well done, with infinite at- 
tention to detail — tainted further by 
European classical tradition. Nothing of 
the sort could happen in the pure rockin’ 
USA. This position amounted to a refu- 
sal to interpret progressive bands be- 
cause the language was too hard to learn. 

Meanwhile, Fripp was making further 
refinements, drawing deeper into himself 
for things to say. During the painful per- 
iod of recuperation, he polished his gui- 
tar voice and the sustain that has been 
part of his signature since “Schizoid 
Man.”’ He began writing new material of 
ever greater complexity, trying to turn 28 
bars of 7/4 time into a statement instead 
of a curiosity. He recorded with Eno the 
aforementioned No Pussyfooting, his old 
cry of pain distilled into serene self-asser- 
tion. 

And he began to assemble his next 
band. Jamming in Bill Bruford’s rehear- 
sal hall, Fripp began to unleash his new 
material on the unsuspecting drummer, 
who slowly realized he was being audi- 
tioned, then rehearsed. While all Crim- 
son drummers have had a touch of true 
madness — Wallace used to climb the 
backdrop and hurl sticks at a prototype 
drum synthesizer — Bruford blossomed 
into a player of unique genius under the 
tutelage of Fripp and Zen percussionist 
Jamie Muir. John Wetton, ex-Family 
man then busying himself with session 
work, played bass and sang; David Cross, 
drafted right out of the conservatory, 
played violin, viola and keyboards. The 
new King Crimson toured Europe to un- 
animous, incredulous rave reviews. 

Larks’ Tongues in Aspic is a landmark 
effort. The frenetic changes — in particu- 
lar the 7/8 middle section in “Larks’ 
Tongues Part One’? — will not be ap- 
proached any time soon; its entropic con- 
struction contrasts with “‘Larks’ Tongues 
Part Two,” a peerless work of demonic 
craftsmanship. Both Wetton’s writing 
and voice surfaced as powerful and hi- 
therto unsuspected assets, as in “Easy 
Money,” one of the few Crimson songs 
that could conceivably have been a“hit 
single. One spontaneous improvisation, 
“The Talking Drum,’’ showed the band’s 
amazing collective prowess and inherent 
sense of structure when it segued into 
“Part Two” so perfectly that the two 
pieces might well have been written toge- 
ther. 

After the album, Muir left to pursue 
Zen monasticism, saying that he didn’t 
dig touring and stardom. Cynics who 
harped on Crimson’s long-standing insta- 
bility made much of his departure, but 
the band was in fact strengthened by not 
having to consider Muir’s mystic inclina- 
tions in making decisions. Starless and 
Bible Black is primarily an exploration of 
the collective aspects of the band — a 
good half of the material is in the realm of 
“free”? music. “Fracture” was a particu- 
lar triumph for Fripp, a performance 
piece illustrating the dissolution of his 
personality of two years before. At this 
time, Bruford declared himself su- 
premely happy with the band: “When you 
graduate from a band that only knows 
seventh chords to a band that uses ninth 
chords, you start looking forward to a 
band that uses 13th chords. But this band 
uses everything I know, all the time.” 
Fripp, on the other hand, was less than 
pleased with the band, declaring, in a 
Guitar Player interview, “I wish the other 
members of the band would listen to each 
other more and their own instruments not 
so much.” 

After two years and four American 
tours, Cross dropped out on the eve of a 
British tour. lan McDonald was enlisted 
to take his place and fit in so well that it 
was expected he would be asked to join 
and bring King Crimson full circle. But 
Fripp suddenly declared that King Crim- 
son wes dissolved. The last studio album, 
Red, is craggy and a little offhand, with 
some strong material but some less than 
strong performances. Fripp has justified 


his course of action with this pronounce- 
ment: that in order to survive the coming 
economic and ectoplasmic crises, one 
must be “small, mobile, intelligent and 
independent.”” He is now all of these, 
though several of his former colleagues 
were incensed at his European tour with 
Eno. 

Earthbound was delivered from a posi- 
tion of weakness and proved the gau- 
cherie of the Islands band. USA (a live Ip 
from the final tour) was recorded by the 
strongest performing lineup in Crimson’s 
history, during the band’s greatest popu- 
larity. It is, however, a thoroughly lack- 
luster album. Every time I’ve seen the 
group, they were much better than this al- 
bum makes them sound. One of the shows 
I attended, a magnificent concert in Pro- 
vidence, was being taped for this album, 
and none of those tapes appear here, 
though one jam showed up on Red under 
the title “Providence.”’ Also, the audi- 
ence track seems to be the most promi- 
nent in the mix as the kids scream, whis- 
tle, heckle and sometimes applaud. It 
seems this album was released to prove 
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.that the audience didn’t deserve to have a 


King Crimson at all. 

And that’s all there is to date. The 
shock waves from the initial achievement 
are still spreading, from the carnal, 
breathless Roxy Music-offshoots to a re- 
cently reformed Van der Graaf Generator 
to a suspiciously murky guitar sound in 
Germany's Can. Greg Lake is still with 
Emerson and Palmer. Drummers Giles 
and Wallace auditioned for Yes when 
Bruford left, though (stupidly enough) 
Alan White got the gig. McCulloch is pro- 
pelling Greenslade to success in Britain. 


Collins, Wallace and Burrell played as a° 


trio for a spell after Crimson (which 
proves that Fripp’s notions of the chem- 
istry were right, except where he himself 
was concerned) and did sessions sepa- 
rately and together until fortune con- 
spired to drive them to new bands: Wal- 
lace to Alvin Lee’s band, Collins to Ko- 
komo and Boz to Bad Company. Bruford 
has started a new band with two guitar- 
ists and a bass player — all unknowns — 
and has recorded a solo album. Wetton 
played bass for Roxy Music for a tour — 


the band refuses to have a permanent 
bassist — and is now letting his mon- 
strous technique go utterly to waste in 
Uriah Heep. Ian McDonald was last seen 
producing and playing sax and flute with 
a progressive American band galled Fire- 
ballet (the second band on these shores to 
adopt the European ethos with any de- 
gree of success, after Kansas). 

And Fripp is now indulging in his re- 
clusiveness. He occasionally tours and 
picks up girls with Eno. Sometimes, he 
gives Robin Trower guitar lessons. He 
came to New York a couple months ago to 
talk up USA somewhat perfunctorily. In 
the public eye he could hardly be small- 
er, more mobile or more independent (or, 
his detractors hasten to add, more intelli- 
gent) than now: there is nothing going on 
with him that he cares to make public. 
But rumor has it that he dismantled King 
Crimson because the commercial success 
of this band was less than he’d hoped, 
that he intends to give the public a cou- 
ple of years to catch up to him again be- 
fore returning with a new edition of the 


group. 
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Eagles 


Continued from page 4 

that feel objective rather than personal, 
images that almost everyone can under- 
stand. 

Though they may not have been direc- 
ted at one another, Joni Mitchell’s “Car 
on a Hill” and Frey and Henley’s ““The 
Best of My Love” illustrate quite neatly 
their differing approaches to songwriting. 
“Car on a Hill” is nearly stream-of-con- 
sciousness, the line “Waiting for a car, 
climbing, climbing, climbing the hill” an 
incantation between stanzas that chatter 
nervously about an errant friend. It’s not 
just that the song is personal; it’s com- 
pletely self-absorbed. Naturally, the lan- 
guage and structure used to convey such 
an idiosyncratic vision must themselves 
be idiosyncratic, making the song both 
highly original and somewhat inacces- 
sible. 

“The Best of My Love,” on the other 
hand, is a straightforward narrative por- 
traying the good intentions and the un- 
fortunate consequences of a relationship. 
Its most interesting part, though, is the 
stanza describing the milieu in which the 
affair falls apart: 


Beautiful faces in loud empty places, 

Look at the way that we live; 

Wasting our time on cheap talk and 

wine 

Left us so little to give. 

That same old crowd was like a cold 

dark cloud 

That we could never rise above, 

But here in my heart I give you the 

best of my love. 
This is Eagles writing at its best, because 
there is an awareness of the contradic- 
tions in the lifestyle being led. Where 
“Take It Easy’ was fatuous self-congra- 
tulation (though probably slightly 
tongue-in-cheek), ““The Best of My Love” 
admits not only the limitations imposed 
by the ‘‘scene,” but also the inability to 
shun it. 

The point is, of course, that the Eagles 
cannot “rise above” their environment 
because they lack personal vision, a per- 
spective that brings to fairly familiar mat- 


erial fresh insights, evocations that edify 
rather than remind. “The Best of My 
Love’’ is still just a love song; its picture of 
LA living is more postcard than portrait. 
Its language and its images are instantly 
accessible; they require no interpretation 
because the lyrics are so obvious, so bad- 
ly drawn that the reaction is included in 
the stimulus. The song tells us what we 
are supposed to feel. It is written precise- 
ly so that we cannot avoid feeling a cer- 
tain way. ‘Car on a Hill’’ doesn’t give a 
damn what we feel. It suggests that its 
creator’s sensibility is worth working at to 
apprehend; the sensibility of ““The Best of 
My Love” is everybody’s, and it cannot be 
misunderstood. 

Because the Eagles are so usual (and 
musically facile), they’re able to create hit 
singles where performers with ideas of 
their own cannot. AM radio is like tele- 
vision: it requires nothing but passivity, 
and its product is geared to the lowest 
common denominator. The Eagles are, in 
fact, good enough to be a relief from the 
constant AM blather, but their albums, in 
turn, reveal their limits. Joni Mitchell 
and Jackson Browne cannot be fully ap- 
preciated outside of their albums: “Help 
Me” and “Doctor My Eyes”’ don’t reveal 
the real extent of their authors’ talents. 
But, by the same token, the Eagles’ pic- 
ture of LA is the one transmitted through- 
out the country. ‘Take It Easy” and ‘““The 
Best of My Love”’ are now, for all their ob- 
viousness, part of the national conscious- 
ness. 

x 

If it were only for their successful pur- 
veying of rock LA to the masses, the 
Eagles would still be an important group. 
But they are at least two other things as 
well: extraordinarily consistent, almost 
unerring melodists, and refiners of the LA 
country rock tradition. While listening to 
their albums (Eagles, Desperado, On The 
Border and One Of These Nights — all on 
Asylum), I was struck by how much I lik- 
ed this band about whom I’d had so many 
reservations. They’ve created two genres 
of pop songs that are only now, after four 
albums, becoming a little stale. There’s 
the easy, loping love song, underpinned 
by acoustic guitars and pushed along by a 
clear, gentle electric guitar (this includes 
“Peaceful Easy Feeling,” ‘Tequila Sun- 


rise,’’ “The Best of My Love” and the new 
‘Lyin’ Eyes”). And then there’s the slow 
hard-rock song: ‘‘Witchy Woman,”’ 
“Goo@ Day In Hell,” “Bitter Creek,” 
“One Of These Nights.’’ This latter form, 
always sung by Don Henley, often has 
what some have labeled a misogynistic 
theme. Both “Witchy Woman” and ‘‘One 
of These Nights” associate women with 
the devil, the former specifically and the 
latter generally. They convey less a hat- 
red for women than a kind of fear and a 
hedonistic demand for some unnamed 
exotic sexual experience. These songs give 
off a faintly sophomoric odor, but that’s 
precisely why they appeal to teenagers; 
they might even be considered the LA an- 
swer to Black Sabbath. 

The Eagles, especially after their first 
album, have proved to be excellent and 
various singers. In fact, it’s this variety 
that makes them hard to pin down and 
hard to fault across the board. Guitarist- 
banjoist Bernie Leadon’s soft, unasser- 
tive singing on “I Wish You Peace”’ and, 
even more, on “‘My Man,” is an even-tem- 
pered antidote to the Eagles’ hard edges 
and occasional posturing. “My Man” is a 
eulogy for the late Gram Parsons; it 
should be depressing (‘‘No man’s got it 
made, ’til he’s far beyond the pain/And 
we who must remain go on living just the 
same’’) but Leadon’s composure as a sing- 
er is tremendously reassuring. Bassist 
Randy Meisner, whose voice was shaky 
and grating on the Eagles lp (“Take The 
Devil”) and on “Is It True?” from On The 
Border, has shown new vocal solidity and 
songwriting maturity on One of These 
Nights. His strong, high singing on ‘Too 
Many Hands” and “Take It to the Li- 
mit” gives the Eagles a Poco-esque di- 
mension. 

Guitarist Glenn Frey and drummer 
Don Henley possess the Eagles’ most ac- 
tive and immediately recognizable voices. 
Frey once sang the sweeter material — he 
was the Browne sound-alike on -““Take It 
Easy” and ‘Peaceful Easy Feeling’ — 
but now he’s been applied to hard rockers 
like ‘‘Already Gone.’’ Interestingly 
enough, Don Henley’s gruff, rangy sing- 
ing was switched, after the first lp, to such 
songs as “Tequila Sunrise” and “The 
Best of My Love.” The decision to re- 
verse the roles of Henley and Frey has af- 


forded the Eagles’ hard and soft songs 
more resonance, more character, and it 
has also allowed Henley extra singing 
time. His voice is unusual, having a kind 
of soft-edged grittiness, and he has that 
rare ability to put a slow song across force- 
fully without histrionics (he does get a lit- 
tle wild with his falsetto once in a while, 
but it’s a brilliant falsetto). 

It isn’t as singers, however, that the 
Eagles have expanded upon the work 
done by the Byrds, Buffalo Springfield 
and CSN&Y. The work of their most dis- 
tinctive singer, Henley, was presaged by 
the vocals of Stephen Stills, and their har- 
monies, though always pleasurable, are 
not innovative. What they have done is to 
adapt the guitar sound of heavy metal to 
the purposes of the LA school of rock. It 
was present on the Eagles album (‘‘Wit- 
chy Woman,” ‘“‘Chug All Night”), but the 
power chords were mixed down. Through- 
out On The Border, though, rasping gui- 
tars energize what had been a fading style 
of music. Though they’re clearly in the ly- 
rical LA tradition, the Eagles have prov- 
ed that they can rock. 

* 

When I began researching this article, I 
expected to find that the Eagles’ draw- 
backs were those of pop music in general, 
or that their peculiar lack of force, their 
special brand of vacuity, was indicative of 
a whole species of social malaise. The 
Eagles are very much a part of the LA 
scene, the LA mentality, but that’s mere- 
ly what colors them. After all, America’s 
two best rock bands, Littlefeat and Steely 
Dan, are located in LA, as are Joni Mit- 
chell, Jackson Browne (though he’s sup- 
posedly a free man in Paris these days) 
and Randy Newman. There’s emptiness 
in LA, certainly, but there’s an abun- 
dance (perhaps an over-abundance) of 
food for creative thought. No, the Eagles’ 
limitations are strictly their own. They 
have great abilities, as singers, songwrit- 
ers and instrumentalists (all three gui- 
tarists — Leadon, Frey and Don Felder — 
are tasteful and exact, and all in very dif- 
ferent ways), but they have no poetic vis- 
ion, no power to go beyond what’s been 
given to them. If Joni Mitchell and Jack- 
son Browne are LA’s pundits, the Eagles 
are its reporters. They move quickly and 
with agility, but it’s only legwork. 
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Why Is Swamp Dogg Still Howling? 


You gotta suffer if you wanna sing rhythm and blues 


By Joe McEwen 

Jerry “Swamp Dogg” Williams hunch- 
es over his piano, eyes closed, head rock- 
ing back and forth as he pounds key- 
board accompaniment to a raucous 25- 
year-old 78 he’s placed on his turntable. 
It’s a Ruth Brown disc, and the now 
middle-aged, ex-R&B singer is seated in a 
chair next to Swamp Dogg’s piano bench, 
eyes also closed, perhaps recalling her 
glory years a generation before. 

Ruth Brown is Swamp Dogg’s latest 
project. He’s made a bet with a friend 
that he would be able to come up with 
some hit material for her and now he’s in 
the process of tailoring some songs to her 
style, trying to give her an idea of the ap- 
proach he will take. 

As the 78 hurtles to its end, Williams 
turns his attention to the piles of 45s 
stacked neatly below his expensive sys- 
tem. He kneels over and starts flipping 
through the records, his bulky stomach 
protruding through a loosely worn, pais- 
ley bathrobe. He slaps on an old Archie 
Bell and the Drells single and after a few 
seconds disgustedly rejects the arm. 
“Give up dancing,” he mimics the rec- 
ord’s title, “‘shit, they should give up 
singing.’’ Several other abortive at- 
tempts at finding what Jerry is looking for 
follow. Finally, he fishes out Bettye 
Swann’s ‘Victim of a Foolish Heart,” an 
attractive, off-tempo Muscle Shoals bal- 
lad with everything neatly in place. ‘“‘Lis- 
ten to this, Ruth,”’ he instructs, “‘tell me 
what you think. This is the type of thing I 
had in mind.”’ Ruth Brown nods like a lit- 
tle schoolgirl receiving instructions from 
her teacher and sits primly at the edge of 
her seat in rapt attention. Jerry weaves 
with the melody, staring at Brown to 
make sure she hears the same thing he 
does in the record. ‘“‘You hear that,’’ he 
rasps over brassy horn flourishes, “that’s 
my pocket. We’re just gonna lay right 
there,’’ he lays out his stubby hand for 
emphasis, “right in my pocket and you 
know what?” he pauses to poke his finger 
at Ruth. “I’m gonna give you a hit rec- 
ord.”’ 

At 33 Jerry Williams stands apart from 
his contemporaries in soul. An eccentric 
who, as the bizarre Swamp Dogg, has 
helped stretch the music’s vocabulary, 
Williams was just a journeyman R&B 
singer from Portsmouth, Virginia when he 
switched to the unusual nom de plume in 
1970. Since then, his music has been 
transformed into both an outlet for com- 
plete personal expression and a crusade 
for public acceptance of his often, out- 
landish musings. 

As a ’60s soul singer, Jerry Williams 
was hardly a paradigm of success. He 
bounced from label to label with an occa- 
sional R&B hit (“I’m a Lover Man,” 
“You’re My Everything, Baby’), but it 
was clear that a short, chubby singer of 
non-descript love songs wasn’t any match 
for a Jackie Wilson or a Jerry Butler, who 
could sing better, had hit material and 
looked right for the part. Williams had al- 
ways written his own songs, embellishing 
his records with his offbeat, Jerry Lee 
Lewis-inspired, honky-tonk piano play- 
ing, but he seemed unable to come up 
with suitable material for his distinctive 
vocal instrument. 

Jerry’s career as a singer might have 
fizzled out altogether had it not been for 
Wally Roker, who was about to start his 
own label and who convinced Jerry to 
start singing and writing about some of 
the things that really occupied his 
thoughts. So in 1970 Williams became 
chief producer and writer for Roker’s Can- 
yon label and that summer made a 
splashy recording debut as Swamp Dogg 
with an outlandish album titled Total De- 
struction to Your Mind. The album was a 
complete break with Jerry’s past. Begin- 
ning with the cover, which features Wil- 
liams sitting at the rear of a broken-down 
dump truck clad in shorts and black high- 
top shoes and crowned by a tin pot, the al- 
bum was at odds with conventional soul- 
music stereotypes. 

Total Destruction to Your Mind opens 
with the blistering, Sly-influenced title 
track. From out of nowhere, Williams’s 
voice, sounding like a rasping, squealing 








_Cream album, 








rat, erupts with surreal, nonsense rhym- 
ing (‘Sitting on a cornflake/Riding on a 
roller skate/Too late to hesitate/Or even 
meditate’) over a super funk riff. In the 
album, which was recorded in“ Macon, 


Georgia with Capricorn’s house band, , 


Williams thematically wanders through 
impressionistic songs about hypocrisy (“If 
I Was Born Blue’), Joe South favorites 
(whose work Jerry had a great affinity for 
at one point) and brutally frank (and for 
that time unheard of) adultery sagas. It 
was one of the latter songs, ‘‘Mama’s Ba- 
by, Daddy’s Maybe,” that gave Swamp 
Dogg his first commercial success. 

The album attracted a sizable fol- 
lowing. Major reviews appeared in Rolling 
Stone and the New York Times heralding 
Williams, along with Sly Stone, as part of 
the avant garde of popular black music. 
The attention brought big record com- 


‘panies to Jerry’s doorstep, and with the 


impending demise of Canyon through 
mismanagement, Williams signed a luc- 


66 Williams was just a 
journeyman R&B singer 
prior to 1970 and the 
switch to the unusual nom 
de plume. Since then his 
music has been trans- 
formed into both an outlet 
for complete personal ex- 
pression and a crusade for 
public acceptance for_his 


outlandish musings. IF 


rative contract with Elektra Records, a 
company with no previous experience 
with black acts but seemingly enough 
money to push Swamp Dogg over the top. 
The breakthrough never came. Elektra 
hadn’t the slightest idea in the world how 
to market Swamp Dogg; without any ex- 
perience in dealing with black radio, they 
feebly tried to break Williams on .“‘pro- 
gressive’ FM stations. Elektra’s inept- 
ness was compounded by Williams’s own 
inability to follow Total Destruction with 
an album of equal scope and power. Rat 
On!, with Jerry on the cover straddling an 
oversized white rat, is probably the least 
inspired Swamp Dogg album. Without 
the blistering tracks, particularly mem- 
orable songs or the appealing lunacy of 
the first album, Rat On! became the clos- 
est Swamp Dogg has come to a more con- 
fining, standard R&B presentation. 
With Canyon bankrupt and the Elek- 
tra arrangement a fiasco, Williams fur- 
thered what was to become an incredible 


chain of bad luck in dealing with record 
companies by signing with the newly 
formed Cream Records in 1972. Dogg’s 
Cuffed, Collared and 
Tagged, was a return to the freewheeling, 
explosive music that made Total De- 
struction so captivating. It was high- 
lighted by a particularly outrageous trib- 
ute to Sly, “If It Hadn’t Been For Sly” 
(“Thank yoo for letting me be something 
like You/Thank you for letting me do some 
things like you’). The album also in- 
cluded John Prine’s “Sam Stone,”’ a tale 
of an -addicted Vietnam veteran. Wil- 
liams’s mournful tone was perfect for the 
plaintive ballad, and the topicality of the 
song seemed to indicate it would be a sure 
hit. Thus, ““Sam Stone’”’ was released as a 
45 and garnered massive airplay on soul 
stations. Again, it seemed as if Jerry 
would finally get his break. As the record 
bulleted its way up the charts, Cream 
Records, which had been a rich Calif- 
ornia businessman’s gift to his son, went 
out of business, and Swamp Dogg was 
back on the streets. 

The. Cuffed, Collared and Tagged al- 
bum also saw the return of another of Jer- 
ry’s idiosyncracies that had appeared on 


’ the first album but was conspicuously ab- 


sent from Rat On!: Jerry’s self-penned 
liner notes. Soul and pop liner notes had 
traditionally been given as favors to par- 
ticular DJs, writers or record company ex- 
ecs who then scribbled piously about the 
record’s contents. Jerry’s notes are as 
much a part of his album as his music: 


This album is by-far the greatest piece 
of writing, producing, arranging and 
sequencing that I’ve ever encounter- 
ed. Anyone who has ever heard the first 
two Swamp Dogg albums will possibly 
say impossible, but after listening to 
this one will make the crossover to in- 
credible... . What you've just read ts 
my trip and if you can't tolerate it, 
that’s your trip. 


Though Williams persevered, the years 
between Cream’s dissolution and the re- 
lease of Have You Heard This Story??? in 
1975 saw Swamp Dogg’s virtual disap- 
pearance from pop music. During that 
period he recorded an album for Henry 
Stone’s TK complex in Miami that barely 
managed to get released. Gag a Maggot, 
on the jointly owned Stone/Williams 
Stone Dogg label, features Jerry with 
some of Miami’s hottest session men, in- 
cluding Little Beaver on guitar. The al- 
bum saved Swamp Dogg from the occa- 
sional melodic stifness of. the Muscle 
Shoals/Macon. studio musicians, and de- 
spite an at times out-of-tune horn chart, 
Gag a Maggot is a raucous combination of 
Beaver-influenced Miami soul and late 
‘50s honky-tonk New Orleans R&B. 

A few- months later, Williams signed 
with another infant company, Brut Rec- 
ords, and released what was perhaps his 
most telling 45 to that point. ““Ebony and 
Jet,’ marked by a plucking banjo and 
Muscle Shoals horns, opens with this line: 
“I’ve got a lot accomplished/But I ain’t 
done nothin’ yet/Til they write me up in 
Ebony/Put my picture on the front of 
Jet.’ The record details Williams’s ac- 
complishments and his frustration at not 
receiving proper recognition. It’s an hon-. 
est record and its theme pops up again 
twice on Have You Heard This Story??? 
An album was supposed to follow, but the 
record label, a division of Faberge cos- 
metics, dissolved, once again leaving 
Swamp Dogg stranded. Perhaps more im- 
portant was the toll that all this had tak- 
en on Williams. Shortly after confessing 
his disappointment about “‘Ebony and 
Jet,’ he.suffered a nervous breakdown 
and was hospitalized. 

Late in '74 Swamp Dogg signed with 
English eccentric Chris Blackwell and his 
Island label. In January of ’75, the first 
readily available Swamp Dogg album in 
three years surfaced. Have You Heard 
This Story??? contains the most ar- 
resting collection of Swamp Dogg songs to 
date, including ‘Did I Stay Away Too 
Long?” a song that goes past the stand- 
ard adultery plot about coming home “‘too 
soon” (in Swamp Dogg’s variation he 

Continued on page 30 
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Walter Pierces 


In a manner of speaking 


By Richard Buell 

Rather disarmingly, Walter Pierce will 
be the first to protest that his line of work 
— concert management — is actually not 
all that glamorous, though it ts he who is 
in charge of the BU Celebrity Series and 
such luminaries as Artur Rubinstein, Her- 
bert von Karajan and Birgit Nilsson when 
they give concerts in Boston. In lurid con- 
trast the late Sol Hurok was the altoge- 
ther unembarrassed subject of a Techni- 
color movie biography (Tonight We Sing, 
in which Ezio Pinza did for 20th Century- 
Fox what he never did for the Met: sing 
Boris Godounov in Russian) and the sub- 
ject, too, of regular attacks by Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., a right-wing radio commen- 
tator, for having brought David Ois- 
trakh, Emil Gilels and other Soviet art- 
ists to this country in the 1950s. All that 
high-profile stuff Walter Pierce seems 
quite happy not to be having any of, 
thank you. Talking to him, even at a place 
like the Cafe Budapest, you somehow get 
the sense that you could feel free to put 
your feet up, that the utmost standards of 
politesse or intellectual pretension or glit- 
ter-glitter are for someone else, some- 
where else, not for Walter Pierce. 


Boston Phoenix: I’m supposed to pry, so 
tell me, what was that phone call from 
New York all about? 

Walter Pierce: The Hurok people wanted 
to know if I was interested in having the 
Bolshoi here for a single date, July 20. I 
told them no, since it was one date, it was 
July and, besides, it was awfully short no- 
tice. The publicity, the tickets — well, 
can you imagine all the headaches? 
BP: Tell me about some of the head- 
aches you ordinarily run into. Say the 


Berlin Philharmonic or the Chinese Acro-. 


bats of Taiwan or Bella Rudenko has hit 
town. Does the BU Celebrity Series have a 
resident social worker \ Ww yho speaks sev eral 
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Walter Pierce: None of that high-profile 
Stuff, thank you 


languages and can take care of these 
people? 

WP: Fortunately, the putting up of the 
artists is arranged at the New York end by 
Columbia Management or whoever. As 


UBPOQeD jD 


Through It All 


you've seen, the office here is just myself 


and a few girls. 

BP: Where do performers stay in Bos- 
ton? 

WP: That depends on who they are-and 
what they want. Some want to be close to 
Jordan or Symphony Hall and stay at the 
Colonnade or the Midtown Motor Inn. 
The Symphony Hall people are very co- 
operative, by the way, so if, say, Ashke- 
nazy wants to try out the piano and the 
auditorium after midnight on a Satur- 
day, I really don’t have any trouble see- 
ing that he gets in. Some are very at- 
tached to the Ritz or the Copley Plaza. 
Dance companies that want to econ- 
omize will go to the Essex or the Mad- 
ison. Mostly they do show up, once 
they’ve gotten to this country. Sviatoslav 
Richter won’t take airplanes, as you prob- 
ably know. But he has this habit of miss- 
ing his boat connections. So you don’t see 
an awful lot of Richter in this country. 
BP: What exactly does it. cost to put on a 
concert in this city? 

WP: Exclusive of the artist’s fee, it'll 
come to between $4000 and $5000. Sym- 
phony Hall rents for $2200. The rest is ad- 
vertising, programs, paying the stage- 
hands, then little incidentals like the use 
of a copying service, long-distance phone 
calls. Let me show you the contract we 
had with the Berlin Philharmonic for 
their pair of concerts. Some of the condi- 
tions are fairly standardized: there should 
be 110 chairs without arms, lighting even- 
ly distributed at 50 foot-candles over the 
stage, adequate heating, dressing rooms 
and so forth. And you see what the fee 
was: $45,544.70. The tickets had to be 
pretty expensive. I think the reviews 
helped the ‘receipts for the second con- 
cert, but you see I wound up losing $300. 
It wasn’t a good season for German or- 
chestras. The Leipzig Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra lost a lot of money. A visiting or- 


chestra doesn’t make for automatic suc- 
cess anymore, now that Seiji Ozawa has 
the Boston Symphony playing well again. 
A few years ago, everybody was down on 
Erich Leinsdorf, and there was a lot of 
curiosity about other orchestras besides 
the Boston Symphony. We have Aldo 
Ceccato and the Detroit Symphony com- 
ing in October, and I’m a little worried 
about them. 
BP: What would you say was the biggest 
miscalculation you. made this past sea- 
son? 
WP: That Ukrainian coloratura Bella Ru- 
denko. It was embarrassing. I wasn’t real- 
ly sold on the Strasbourg Philharmonic ei- 
ther, but it was an attractive offer and you 
can’t always tell in advance. 
BP: You probably have an idea of where 
your audiences are and what they want. 
WP: I’ve told you about orchestras. Piano 
recitals will attract a good steady follow- 
ing. There is a guitar audience. Some peo- 
ple want only string quartets, though I 
think we've had too many string quartets 
recently. Vocal recitals are a risk. And 
there’s a whole group of what I call ‘‘mid- 
dle artists’” who don’t have low fees but 
they don’t have large followings either. 
They're ex-young men, some of them. 
Gary Graffman, for instance. As to where 
the audiences come from, you can tell by 
looking at Zip. Code areas. A lot from 
Brookline and Newton and places like 
that, but I’m really amazed at the growth 
in Somerville — that’s around 02144. 
Years ago, there used to be just one or two 
subscribers out there. 
BP: What sort of influence do you have 
on programing? Do you do any arm-twist- 
ing? 
WP: Well, I think that’s dangerous. I 
know that Schoenberg and Elliott Carter 
are going to keep some people away, but I 
don’t want to be put in the position of sec- 
Continued on page 30 
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Ensemble 


Continued from page 8 
and respond to each other. By 1967 the 
group had been reduced to Mitchell, 
Bowie and Favors, and they had begun to 
work under the name “Roscoe Mitchell 
Art Ensemble.’’ On the Nessa album 
Numbers I & 2 (released under Bowie’s 
name, since Mitchell was under contract 
to Delmark) the trio interacts brilliantly 
on “Number 1.”’ Kelp and steer horns, 
gong, bells and kazoo as well as vocal in- 
sertions are all interspersed in a free- 
wheeling, organic performance. Long 
‘‘solo” passages for Bowie’s trumpet and 
Mitchell’s alto are retained as foci for the 
development of the piece, and again the 
two (and Favors) show an absolute com- 
mand of the new music vocabulary. 
Joseph Jarman is added to the group for 
‘“‘Number 2.’’ Jarman’s two Delmark re- 
cordings of the time reveal both a saxo- 
phone style similar to Mitchell’s in its 
daring and expansiveness and a leader 
delving into collective composition 
(“Song For’’); they also identify Jarman 
as a LeRoi Jones-influenced poet (‘‘Non- 
Cognitive Aspects of the City”) and writ- 
er of oratorios (‘‘As If It Were the Sea- 
sons”) verbally manifesting the stance of 
the new black musicians. As compatible 
as Jarman was with Mitchell’s trio, 
‘‘Number 2” is the less successful perfor- 
mance. Solo statements per se are min- 
imized even further, but the fluctuating 
interaction of the four players is aban- 
doned too soon for an ensemble “‘energy”’ 
assault that proves intense but less dar- 
ing than the more substantial subtleties 
of Mitchell’s approach at its best. 
Congliptious (Nessa), from 1968, is the 
only album to appear under the name 
Roscoe Mitchell Art Ensemble (addi- 
tional recordings from the same period are 
scheduled to be released by Nessa in the 
near future). The title work, with drum- 
mer Robert Crowder supplementing the 
Mitchell/Bowie/Favors trio, is one of the 
Ensemble’s masterpieces. Solos have dis- 
appeared, and the “‘little instruments” 
are accorded equal weight with the trum- 
pet, saxophones and bass in the evolu- 
tion of the opening theme through a 19- 


minute piece that concludes with the gut- 
bucket Mitchell line, “Old.” The shape of 
the music, ever changing, is perfectly cap- 
tured by the precise recording (the audio 
on the Delmark and several of the later 
European albums is often inferior). After 
two years of collective work, the new form 
had been splendidly realized on record. 

Collective playing was only half of Con- 
gliptious; the entire first side was given 
over to unaccompanied solos by Favors, 
Mitchell and Bowie. The absolute virtuo- 
sity of Favors on “Tutankhamen’’ is 
astonishing, and since he is the only solo- 
ist not confined by his instrument to sin- 
gle lines, his bass effort is the most varied 
and satisfying of the performances. 
Bowie's “Jazz Death?” is quite stunning 
im its own right, for the trumpeter seems 
to trace the tonal history of his horn from 
New Orleans-to the new thing, with a few 
vocal criés interspersed to suggest that in- 
strumentalists still mimic the human 
voice. “Tkhke,”” Mitchell’s alto solo, is 
less successful, its thematic exploration of 
the new saxophone techniques sounding 
at times like calculated hysteria and im- 
plying the limits of the music’s most ex- 
treme expressive elements. 

The limited performing opportunities 
in this country led the Ensemble to Eu- 
rope in the late spring of 1969. Jarman 
was now a permanent fourth member and 
the group called itself the Art Ensemble of 
Chicago. The two-plus years spent on the 
continent offered concert and recording 
situations unobtainable in America, as 
well as some new perspectives. ‘We were 
able not only to see the European mo- 
thers and fathers of America, the genuine 
roots of the non-third-world people who 
inhabit this country,” Jarman recalls, 
“‘but we were also able to meet other peo- 
ples from all over the world. It was a con- 
sciousness-expanding experience for all of 
us. 

It was also a period in which recordings 
began to document the Art Ensemble’s 
live performances. The terse vocal inter- 
jections of earlier pieces had evolved to 
recreations of ghetto preachers (‘‘Old 
Time Religion’’), children’s songs (“A 
Jackson in Your House’’) and poetry reci- 
tations by Jarman (‘Ericka’). Jarman 
and Favors would often appear in face 
paint, and all of the Ensemble members 
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were frequently costumed. The cover of 
Message to Our Folks (BYG Actuel) 
shows Jarman in Civil War jacket and 
high boots, carrying a Bible; Mitchell in 
suit and tie, holding a dagger in one hand, 
a pair of dice in the other; Bowie in 
double-breasted tuxedo jacket and shoul- 
der holster carrying a revolver and his 
trumpet and Favors digging earth with a 
spade, his full-length white coat and 
wide-brimmed straw hat suggesting Viet- 
namese peasantry. 

The point of all this, in addition to the 
obvious social commentary and barbed 
satire, seems to have been to establish a 
continuum with the myriad forms of what 
Jarman identifies as “black unity expres- 
sion.”’ The inclusion of Charlie Parker’s 
“Dexterity” on the Message album is a 
clear indication that the Ensemble is con- 
cerned with recent as well as primal roots. 
“One of my greatest experiences,” Jar- 
man says, “‘was playing on the same pro- 
gram with Muddy Waters [in Ann Arbor, 
1972]. The cats in his band said, ‘Yeah, 
we think it’s crazy!’ because they knew 


” that we knew what we were doing and 


that we were having fun. Just like they 
know what they’re doing and they have 
fun. This supposed distance between us is 
something probably constructed by some 
non-third-world music critic who had his 
own motives.” 

Collective improvisation remained the 
group’s forte, and Mitchell apparently 
continued to be the moving presence. He 
wrote the beautiful, dirge-like melody for 
“Song for Charles,” dedicated to the re- 
cently deceased AACM bassist Charles 
Clark and recorded shortly after the En- 
semble’s arrival in France (A Jackson in 
Your House, BYG Actuel); the even more 
moving theme of People in Sorrow (Nes- 
sa, recorded in July, 1969) also sounds like 
a Mitchell line. At 40 minutes, “‘People in 
Sorrow” is the Ensemble’s : lengthiest 
recorded improvisation; as a sustained 
work, it is rivaled only by the earlier 
“‘Congliptious.”” The melody is stated and 
restated in numerous instrumental com- 
binations, bobbing to the surface as a con- 
stant marker in the subtle improvisation. 
Bowie and Favors, on trumpet and bass, 
seem to center the piece, with Mitchell 
and Jarman devoting much of their time 
to flutes, oboe, bassoon, bass sax, marim- 
bas and a variety of percussion instru- 
ments. The never-quite-unleashed fury 
behind the musical statement (this is one 
of the quietest new music performances) 
makes for an engrossing, edge-of-the- 
chair emotional experience. 

By the summer of 1970, drummer Don 
Moye had joined the Ensemble as a per- 
manent fifth member, and he is present 
on the group’s album Les Stances a So- 
phie (Nessa) and the two recordings re- 
leased domestically on Prestige. Les 
Stances contains the Ensemble’s most 
successful short performances, eight 
tracks ranging from delicate dances for 
trumpet and flutes (‘Variations Sur Un 
Theme De Monteverdi’’) and pedal-point 
hymns (‘‘Proverbes”) to an avant-garde 
slant on rhythm ’n’ blues (“Theme De 
Yoyo”) and ‘50s bop (“Theme De Ce- 
line’), plus some more customary Art En- 
semble interaction (‘Theme Libre’). 
Moye, a strong and fluid percussionist, 
blends perfectly with the other four, as 
does vocalist Fontella Bass in her sardon- 
ic reading of ‘“Theme De Yoyo.” The Art 
Ensemble of Chicago with Fontella Bass 
(Prestige) finds the singer working com- 
fortably over the free-form ‘‘How 


Strange/Old Jed” as well, alluding to 
Abby Lincoln in the nuance of her deli- 
very but bringing superior vocal equip- 
ment to the material. (Ms. Bass, who 
some may remember for her 1965 hit 
“Rescue Me,” is married to Lester 
Bowie.) ‘‘Horn Web,” which occupies side 
two of the record and has no vocals, is 
another excellent improvisation based on 
a Roscoe Mitchell theme. 

Phase One (Prestige) is the last Euro- 
pean recording available in this country, 
and its two pieces find the Ensemble in a 
more aggressive frame of mind. Jarman’s 
‘‘Ohnedaruth,” dedicated to Coltrane, is 
a long-lined theme with free up-tempo 
solos by Jarman (tenor), Bowie and Mit- 
chell (alto). The hornmen still deserve 
ranking among the strongest new music 
soloists, and Moye offers thrashing stim- 
ulus. ‘“Lebert Aaly,” for Albert Ayler, is 
an uncommonly shrill and dense collec- 
tive creation that receives little assist- 
ance from the poor recording. 

The Art Ensemble returned to Chicago 
in the latter part of 1971. As Jarman ex- 
plains, “‘We collectively realized that we 
were being drained of our creative ener- 
gies .. . We wanted to move back into the 
black communities and be more inti- 
mately involved with the source of that 
energy. Europe was materially a very 
warm and comfortable environment; we 
were able to live as we should be able to 
live anywhere .. . But we thought it was 
our responsibility to involve ourselves in 
the black community, to bring our music 
to that community as well as the world. 
As members of the Art Ensemble of Chi- 
cago and the AACM, we constantly real- 
ize that we have responsibilities beyond 
ourselves, to our community and all of 
America.” 

I asked Jarman why older expatriates 
hadn’t also recognized this need to return 
to their community, and he replied that 
“If I was from that generation, and every 
time I played I was being burned, made to 
crawl in the back of some funky night- 
club for five dollars, I would’ve gone to 
Europe too. Of course, since that time 
many attitudes have changed; people 
have begun to self-realize instead of self- 
destruct, make direct confrontation with 
the cultural power structure, go among 
themselves and advocate that black is 
beautiful and not just a death trip. It’s a 
lot easier now. But the black brothers and 
sisters who went to Europe and stayed 
still maintain ties to the music. They are 
there because they had so much love 
which can’t be expressed here.” 

Unfortunately, the Art Ensemble’s re- 
turn to America has failed to produce a re- 
corded performance to compare with 
“Congliptious” or “People in Sorrow.” 
Bap-Tizum (Atlantic), from the 1972 Ann 
Arbor Blues and Jazz Festival, is a series 
of short pieces including a reprise of 
“Ohnedaruth,” a group vocal entitled 
‘“Immm” and Mitchell’s sleekly hip mo- 
dal fade-out ‘“Odwalla.’”’ Though the 
group generally plays well, they avoid at- 
tempting to duplicate the rigorous split- 
second interaction of their extended piec- 
es, alluding to their special group inter- 
play most directly in ““Unanka,” a tightly 
structured thematic duet between Fa- 
vors’s bass and Mitchell’s tenor. Fanfare 
for the Warriors (Atlantic), a studio re- 
cording from September, 1973, adds men- 
tor Muhal Richard Abrams on piano. 
Again, we are given short pieces, seven 
this time, and some (like Jarman’s “‘myth 

Continued on page 28 
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poem recitation” on “Tllistrum’’) are over- 
long and tedious. ‘Barnyard Scuffel 
Shuffel,”” a Bowie throwback to funkier 
days with a tough Jarman tenor, is light 
and fun; more substantial are Mitchell’s 
“Nonaah,” a pointillistic horn frame for 
Abrams’s jagged piano, and the Asiatic 
ambience created by intertwining flute 
and piccolo on Jarman’s ‘“What’s To 
Say.” 

After these less than satisfying Atlan- 
tic recordings, the pursuit of individual 
paths may have been the wisest prescrip- 
tion, or so the recorded and concert evi- 
dence suggests. The Roscoe Mitchell Solo 
Saxophone Concerts (Sackville), from 
late 1973, finds Mitchell successfully 
blending his deliberate developmental 
methods with the full range of horn tech- 
niques. Two versions of ‘“‘Nonaah” are 
brief and blazing, the well-paced bass sax 
inspection of “Tutankhamen” and the 
composed emotion of Mitchell’s tenor on 
“Kel-two’’ more reflective. Bowie’s Fast 
Last! (Muse), by contrast, is an ensem- 
ble record, introducing several members 
of the St. Louis-based Black Artists 
Group, which is a counterpart to Chi- 
cago’s AACM. The trumpeter tends to 
downplay his role as leader, though he 
plays a typically quirky ‘Hello Dolly” for 
his first idol Louis Armstrong. 

Jarman’s June concert in Boston was 
similarly impressive, with the saxophon- 
ist aided by local luminaries Stan Strick- 
land, Stanton Davis and Hayes Burnett 
(‘People who recognize the tenets of the 
Great Black Music movement,” says Jar- 
man. “When you find people with that 
spirit, it feels like you’ve been playing 


together for eternity.”’) Disparaging “‘poli- 
tical” approaches to both his music and 
that of the Art Ensemble, Jarman iden- 
tified a more transcendent creative impe- 
tus> “The country is still engaged in a ci- 
vil war. It’s no longer a physical war be- 
tween the North and the South, but a 
mental and spiritual civil war between 
various factions of the community ... I 
know some places you can go, and just be- 
cause your hair is long people with the 
same complexion as you will hate you and 
attack you. You're talking about the prob- 
lems that exist in the environment — 
which have nothing to do with the music 
we're playing. 

‘“‘We’re trying to be hopeful, trying to 
express some love. That’s why we have so 
much fun when we all get together. It 
wasn’t a perfect concert tonight ... but 
that’s not the important thing. The im- 
portant. thing was to come together in a 
collective effort to express a manifes- 
tation of the universal love through mu- 
sic. 

Since 1966 the collective efforts of Mit- 
chell, Bowie and Favors, plus Jarman 
(permanently since 1969) and Moye 


(1970), have been the most daring and, 


successful expressions of the movement 
begun by Coleman, Coltrane, Taylor, et 
al. in the early 60s. While all too many 
musicians have chosen the path of least 
resistance and retreated from the fron- 
tiers of free expression, the Art Ensemble 
of Chicago and the other members of the 
AACM continue to pursue the paths of 
freedom. Their total commitment, to each 
other and their musical heritage, has pro- 
duced a black music that has earned the 
right to call itself great. Perhaps more lis- 
teners will accept the music, with all its 
beauties and difficulties, as the AACM 
(and the Art Ensemble) enters its second 
decade. 


Marcus 
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persuades with his enthusiasm, not his 

objectivity. The same goes for this gush- 

ing accolade: “ 
The words Sly wrote for Riot are some 
of the most imaginative and forceful in 
all rock 'n’ roll. The images are per- 
fectly developed .... Not one image, 
not one note, is wasted. Nothing is gra- 
tuitous. 

To argue with such an overstatement is to 

misunderstand Marcus’s intentions. He’s 

not rating so much as inflating the greats 

so that we may, once again, feel the won- 

der that pop music used to inspire. 


The second way in which Marcus ele- 
vates pop music is the more exciting: he 
makes it part of the American experience 
and makes that experience gripping even 
when it is sordid. Marcus cares about Am- 
erica with a passion that the last ten years 
have drained from most of us. But these 
ten years and their enervating horrors 
seem to have impelled Marcus to delve all 
the more deeply into America in order to 
comprehend them. Twain, Melville and 
Harmonica Frank are enlisted to explain 
Lyndon Johnson. In his finest chapter 
Marcus weaves the legend of Stagger Lee, 
the rise and fall of the Black Panthers, the 
similar arc of Sly Stone, the soul music of 
the ’70s and “‘blaxploitation”’ pictures in- 
to a striking dramatization of the black 
experience. By placing pop music in a lit- 
erary and political context, Marcus en- 
hances not only pop music, but literature 
and politics as well, and he shows how all 
of them help compose a still greater con- 
text, America, which is his ultimate sub- 


ject and ultimate myth (as it was D.H. 
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Lawrence’s in Studies in Classic Americ- 
an Literature, which Marcus credits): 
What I have to say in Mystery Train 

grows out of records, novels, political 
writings; the balance shifts, but in my 
intentions, there isn’t any separation. I 
am no more capable of mulling over 
Elvis without thinking about Herman 
Melville than I am of reading Jona- 
than Edwards .. . without putting on 
Robert Johnson's records as_ back- 
ground music. What I bring to this 
book, at any rate, is no attempt at syn- 
thesis, but a recognition of unities in 
the American imagination that al- 
ready exist. 

Such a cast of mind could be disas- 
trous, dissipating the music in a welter of 
cross-references and name-dropping. But 
Marcus never loses sight of the songs and 
their singers, and he loves rock for its fri- 
volity as well as for its import. Perhaps 
the shrewdest sentences in Mystery Train 
are occasioned by a line from ‘‘Eight Days 
a Week.” Marcus wonders if it is ‘“‘a deep 
idea, or a trivial one, or any kind of idea at 
all? The joy of pop is that it can deliver 
you from such questions by its immedia- 
cy and provoke them by its impact.”’ Mar- 
cus’s purpose is not to lend rock legiti- 
macy by dressing it up in august allu- 
sions. Rather, he suggests ways to think 
about rock in relation to everything else 
we think about. This is an inestimable 
service because one of the reasons pop 
music seems less important to so many to 
whom it meant so much in the ’60s is that, 
as they have aged, they have learned that 
there is a lot more to life. Rock has be- 
come simply one of many pleasures and 
concerns, and one not always easy to re- 
late to the rest. When it became appar- 
ent, for instance, that rock would not 
prompt a revolution, it was too swiftly 
concluded that the music was of no poli- 
tical consequence whatsoever. Once peo- 
ple realized that calling rock ‘‘Art’’ took 
away all its fun, they too readily assumed 
it had nothing at all to do with high cul- 
ture. Mystery Train restores significance 
to pop music by showing that our exper- 
iences need not be so tightly compart- 
mentalized, and in so doing it encourages 
those of us who care about rock to lead 
more integrated lives. 

Marcus is, above all else, interested in 
breaking down barriers, especially those 
between people. He cherishes commun- 
ity and the way rock can create one out of 
its audience, yet he appreciates how op- 
pressive that community can be. The ten- 
sion between artist and audience is Mys- 
tery Train’s persistent theme, just as the 
tension between the individual and so- 
ciety has been a persistent theme in Am- 
erican history at least since Anne Hutch- 
inson’s expulsion from the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony and in American litera- 
ture at least since The Pioneers, the initi- 
al entry in Cooper’s Leatherstocking Sa- 
ga. “The Presliad,’’ Marcus’s often giddy 
final chapter, relishes the rude energy 
with which Elvis burst the bonds of his so- 
ciety at the same time that it respects El- 
vis’s regard for those bonds. Occasional- 
ly, however, Marcus’s esteem for com- 
munity becomes an intellectual limita- 
tion. It causes him to lapse into nostalgia 
for the specious “‘we”’ of the "60s: ‘‘. . . we 
thought that the Band’s music was the 
most natural parallel to our hopes, ambi- 
tions and doubts, and we were right to 
think so.”’ And it is partly responsible for 
the only chapter of Mystery Train that is 
an outright failure, the one on Randy 
Newman. 

Because Marcus is a fervent, expansive 
democrat in the Walt Whitman mold, he 
wants his community to embrace every- 
one. His favorite music is universally pop- 
ular or, at least, aspires to be. A cult ar- 
tist like Newman frustrates Marcus: not 
only is Newman too self-deprecating and 
ironic to be turned into legend, but his re- 
cords are intended for a select few. New- 
man is characteristic of the pluralistic 
70s, in which the audience is fragmented 
into a rich diversity of musical camps that 
Marcus does not appear to welcome. This 
is one reason why Marcus takes a dim- 
mer view of this decade than its music 
warrants, and why much of his recent 
journalism has apotheosized Dylan and 
the Stones in overblown prose. He pines 
for the universal buzz of the ’60s, that 
magical air of community which was none 
the less intoxicating because it was so 
largely illusory. What he wants is the 
myth that Mystery Train so compellingly 
creates, even as it documents that myth’s 
dissolution; what he needs is to learn to 
delight in the multiplicity of current 
music, even if it is a diminished thing, 
and yet not lose the keen passion that the 
myth informing Mystery Train inspires. 
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ond-guessing performers like that. It 
might just boomerang on you. Besides, a 
lot of the time it’s already set up and 
that’s that. You may be asked what — out 
of a limited choice of offerings — an or- 
chestra should play in Boston, but then 
again Herbert von Karajan doesn’t like to 
have his musicians play the same works in 
consecutive concerts. He feels they'll be 
fresher that way. So that’s one reason we 
didn’t hear the Berlin Philharmonic do 
the Mahler Fifth when they were here, 
though they played it in other cities on 
their tour. In a position like mine, of 
course, there’s a great temptation to pick 
the sorts of events you really have a spe- 
cial feeling for. I’m thinking of a fellow in 
Baltimore who lined up some operatic 
events that must have been out of his 
dreams — need I say, he lost his shirt. 
Can you imagine the kind of concert ser- 
ies that Richard Dyer would set up? 
BP: I have a complaint about the pro- 
gram booklets that come with Celebrity 
Series events. It’s very nice when you get 
complete texts and translations for a Fis- 
cher-Dieskau song recital. This does hap- 
pen. But Ludmila Zykina and that bala- 
laika orchestra last winter. Just first lines 
of what she was singing in Russian — “‘O 
little duck in the field” and stuff like that 
— and you couldn’t always be sure you 
were matching those to the songs correct- 
ly. And the notes on symphonies and 
chamber music look pretty moldy. 

WP: It’s good when what we need is sent 
along to us. Ludmila Zykina, I don’t know 
what we could have done about. People do 
send us program annotations they’d like 
us to use, but a lot of this is pretty sorry 
stuff. You're right about the age of some 
of those notes. The late Paul Affelder used 
to run a regular service: he’d sell his pro- 
gram notes to whoever needed them. I 
prefer running nothing to running poor- 
quality notes. It’s a problem. 

BP: What do you know of Sol Hurok’s 
new ownership? 

WP: Not very much. Mostly Harvard 
Business School financier-types, though 


one of them used to manage the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. The previous owners, 
General Electric, didn’t seem to know 
what to make of the concert business: The 
Hurok part was doing all right, but it was 
part of Tomorrow Entertainment, which 
was. making a lot of lousy movies that 
didn’t make money. GE decided to cut its 
losses, so they got rid of the whole thing, 
with Hurok as part of it. I don’t know — 
maybe the new people will just be land- 
lords. 

BP: I hope you don’t mean collecting rent 
from Renata Tebaldi and threatening to 
turn off her heat. 

How did you get into this business in 

the first place? 
WP: In 1956 I started working for Aaron 
Richmond, who started the Boston Uni- 
versity Celebrity Series back in the ’30s. 
After he died a few years ago, I bought the 
business. I was born in East Cambridge 
and went through the Cambridge public 
school system, then to BU. I was in the 
service during the Korean War. After that 
I was a freelance press agent. I remember 
back in the ’50s .... But first I have to 
explain that there was an art house, the 
Kenmore, where the Turnpike is now, and 
it was owned by a man called Louis Rich- 
mond — no relation to Aaron — and he 
also owned a theater called Peterson’s Or- 
pheum on Cross Street in Somerville. 
Back then, Fellini had just made La Stra- 
da, and I had been promoting it here. Uni- 
ted Artists, the distributor, was so pleased 
that they invited me to go to New York, 
but nothing came of it. I did get to go to 
their offices and fondle the Oscar that 
Jose Ferrer had won for Cyrano de Berge- 
rac. Then I was connected with the South 
Shore Music Circus. At one time I was an 
all-around man for an art cinema in East 
Milton Square. Do you remember those 
opera movies in the ’50s where Sophia Lo- 
ren would be on screen and the singing 
voice would be Renata Tebaldi’s? You can 
ask me anything about Aida, since I must 
have seen it dozens of times in East Mil- 
ton Square. 

The ’50s were a growth period for con- 
certs. As I say, I started working for Aar- 
on Richmond in 1956. It’s funny to real- 
ize you've been doing something for al- 
most 20 years. Maybe I should present 
myself with a gold watch. 


Swamp Dogg 


Continued from page 22 

opens the bedroom door a crack to find his 
wife with another woman.) More impor- 
tant, though, the album details Jerry’s 
hospitalization and breakdown. ‘‘Dr. 
MLF” is a diatribe against the doctor who 
mistakenly diagnosed Jerry’s anxiety at- 
tack as a coronary and caused Williams 
three weeks of extreme discomfort in a 
hospital. (The song is also a swipe at 
“friends” who “got very scarce for fear/I 
would ask for money/But they didn’t 
know I had a baleful of dough/the joke’s 
on them (ha-ha-ha-ha) that’s funny.”’) 

* 


Plunked in the middle of a shady block 
of well-heeled houses in Hempstead, Long 
Island is Swamp Dogg’s lair. An expan- 
sive brick house, its unprepossessing out- 
side hardly gives evidence of its gadget- 
strewn interior. Like Allen Toussaint in 
New Orleans, Jerry Williams is drawn to 
gimmicks. Color TVs abound in every 
room; in the paneled basement decorated 
with framed Swamp Dogg memorabilia, 
an elaborate sound system is assembled 
next to Jerry’s piano. Two giant four by 
four custom-made speakers anchor the 
room like bookends. Telephones are 
everywhere, and they’re hooked up to an 
elaborate paging system that seems to be 
in constant use. In the kitchen a boggling 
light system has been constructed so that 
when in the mood, Williams can simply 
flick a switch and a blinking, rock-a-rama 
style light show begins. 

Williams speaks in clipped sentences, 
rarely wasting words or offering more than 
what was asked. He speaks of Swamp 
Dogg in the third person: “Swamp Dogg 
can say a lot of things that Jerry Wil- 
liams can’t, because Jerry Williams is 
afraid.’ He pauses to turn over a sizzling 
steak. “Before I created Swamp Dogg, I 
would have said what I thought you 
wanted to hear, and of course I'd be lying. 
We'd both know it. I think I have a lot of 
things to say. If people like it, fine — if 
not, fuck ’em.” 

Jerry’s voice is hoarse and high- 
pitched. A question about Swamp Dogg’s 
lack of commercial success barely phases 
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him. “I’d never record a disco record or 
anything like that. Instead, I think it will 
take a Grand Funk-type of advertising 
campaign to give Swamp Dogg a smash 
album. Right now, I don’t see a record 
company willing to meet my price and 
promote me in that manner. Chris Black- 
well was willing to match my price, but 
I'm doing my own promotion.” 

While Williams’s primary concern is his 
own career as Swamp Dogg, it is as a song- 
writer and producer that he’s been able to 
earn much of his substantial income. 
Jerry’s biggest, seller was Gene Pitney’s 
‘“She’s a HeartBreaker” in 1968. Since 
then, he’s concentrated mainly on hard- 
edged R&B singers, divorcing himself 
from his Swamp Dogg alter-ego to pro- 
duce more earthy, accessible R&B. A 
staff producer at Atlantic in the late ’60s, 
Jerry was the first to cut Patti LaBelle 
and the Bluebelles funky: he also pro- 
duced a rocking, early Commodores funk 
record titled ““Keep On Dancing.” 

But his real R&B success started at 
Canyon with the almost brittle voice of 
Doris Duke (and one of 1970's biggest soul 
hits “(I’m the Other Woman) To The 
Other Woman,” which Jerry penned. The 
success of Doris Duke’s record paved the 
way for a rash of chart-topping soul rec- 
ords with similar themes. 

In 1971 Jerry hooked up with Excello 
Records in Nashville and became chief 
producer for their Mankind label. It was a 
period of great artistic and commercial 
success. Freddie North’s laconic, Joe Si- 
mon-like ‘“‘She’s All I Got” broke into the 
Top 40 (and became a number-one coun- 
try hit for Johnny Paycheck.) He also pro- 
duced ZZ Hill’s Brand New ZZ Hill, a 
masterful concept album, ambitiously 
subtitled “Blues at the Opera.”’ The rec- 
ord predated Millie Jackson’s Caught Up 
and provided Hill with a string of soul hits 
including ‘‘Second Chance” and “‘Faith- 
ful and True.” 

Mankind ended, according to Wil- 
liams, when an Excello executive became 
envious of his success, but Williams 
quickly surfaced as Arthur Conley’s pro- 
ducer for Phil Walden’s Capricorn. In 
1973 BASF hired Williams to kick off 
their entry into soul, Fungus Records, 
with an Irma Thomas album similar to 
Doris Duke’s Canyon work (‘‘You’re the 
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Dog, I Do The Barking Myself’ and 
“‘She’ll Never Be Your Wife”) and an al- 
bum by Jerry’s protege, Charlie White- 
head, with the Swamp Dogg Band. 

BASF was another label without soul 
connections and after a few minor hits, 
Fungus folded. Recently, Jerry has 
started to produce and write for others 
again. First, J.D. Bryant’s “Standing 
Ovation,” an Island single out earlier this 
year, and currently Charlie Whitehead’s 
cute soul hit “Love Being Your Fool,” al- 
so on Island. ‘Love Being Your Fool”’ has 
just been covered by Jerry’s crack session 
guitarist Travis Wammack and seems 
bound to be a giant pop success with more 
royalty checks for Williams. 

* 


In his attic Jerry is toying with the juke- 
box his wife Yvonne has just given him for 


their anniversary. The huge Wurlitzer, la- 
beled at the top “Swamp Dogg: Master of 
Music,”’ is filled with most of his past pro- 
ductions and Swamp Dogg singles. Jerry 
seems to delight in having his recorded 
musical history so readily at hand. Under 
a “wanted”’ sign in the room and a recent 
8x10 glossy of Swamp Dogg, Jerry has 
added the following: 


Alias Jerry 19X Williams, Leroy 
Johnson, Swamp Dogg, Swamp Foxx, 
Swamp Bunny, Swamp Shitt or just 
plain junior. 

Suspected of not selling records; 
having no knowledge of music; rape of 
record companies; first degree murder 
of songs he sings; incest; bigamy; pass- 
ing as a Jew; theft of box-office re- 
ceipts and publishing monies and de- 
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manding war debts for masters. 

Loves to drink, snort cocaine, smoke 
reefer, run white women (or whatever 
color seems to be around at the time). 

Identifying marks: tatoo of Al Green 
on left side of penis; and a two-inch 
replica of a gold record on the right 
buttock (or ass). 

Maybe driving a green Eldorado, if 
the finance company hasn't found 
where he hides it at night!! 

This man(??) is dangerous. 


Like Allen Toussaint, Jerry Williams is 
driven by an unstoppable desire to create, 
produce and sing. There is a burning need 
to be recognized and accepted both on an 
aesthetic and a commercial level. On the 
notes to Have You Heard This Story???, 
Williams laments: “Where else but in 


America could a person own a Rolls 
Royce, an Eldorado, a Mark IV, a Mer- 
cedes limousine, an estate in Long Island 
and an apartment in Hollywood and still 
be considered a failure? Well, you’re look- 
ing at him and listening to him.” 

The question is again broached about 
Williams's definition of success. This 
time, he pauses before answering, choos- 
ing his words carefully: “When I go to 
these executives with my price, they 
laugh and tell me I’m crazy, I'll never get 
what I want. I just go outside, climb in my 
Rolls Royce and drive off while they’re 
standing there saying I’ll never get what I 
want. But you know what would really 
make me happy?” he whispers, almost as 
an afterthought. ‘To be named producer 
of the year just once — one year man, just 
one. 
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